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embody it. Teats in Dublin, the third poem in the
second volume, is the most promising, for it shows
how much Mr Watkins has to gain in calm and
limpidity by the example of the great poet he
went over to see and whose conversation and
personality he describes so well*

" The young poets," he murmured,
** Toil too much.    They lay
Something on their table,
And dissect and wear it away
Till nothing but the grit is left;
But all song is gay.

There must always be a quality
Of nonchalance in the work.
The intellect is impotent
Labouring in the dark,
For a poem is always
A piece of luck/*

Mr Watkins does not dissect with the intellect, but
he lacks nonchalance, the severe ease of the years
*c spent Chiselling and chiselling The stubborn
element; the realisation " That truth must cut
harder Than the diamond." His verbal dexterity
and rhythmic resource lead him into danger of mere
sound and fury. But this is significant; For most
of the poets discussed in this chapter, however
different in their ultimate aims, have helped to lead
poetry away from excess of thought over image,
the arid waste lands of literary and sociological
allusion, the will o* the wisp of metaphysical wit,
towards natural lyricism, and the singing note,
and a sensuous imagery deepened in significance by
intimations of the hidden life within the mind*